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author has confused the Northern Shrike with the smaller 
summer form. The Northern 'being the winter bird and the 
Loggerhead (or Migrant?) the summer form. It is no less 
unfortunate that he seems to favor the egg collecting mania 
which attacks every boy ; better to discourage such practices. 
But in his discussion of the Orioles the author has turned to 
the other extreme by not a little overdrawing the picture for 
the the average case when the male of a pair has been killed. 
We turn eagerly to the ' ' Remedy for the Sparrow Plague ' ' 
in the hope of at last solving the problem of the Sparrow. 
The author is undoubtedly right in his statement that the only 
sure remedy is to find some bird which will prey upon the 
Sparrow, but the difficulty will be to find one that is sufficiently 
numerous to make any impression. The author thinks that 
the " Great Northern Shrike " is the bird. The first difficulty 
with the selection of this bird is that he already has the name 
of being an indiscriminate butcher. Education may eliminate 
this difficulty. The second and more serious difficulty is the 
small numbers of the Shrikes as a group and the fact that they 
do not, and probably can never be induced to build in cities 
nor sufficienty near to them to be of any use there. But we 
can encourage the increase of all small birds of prey and to cease 
prosecute them in the hope that they will in time become bold 
enough to prey upon the Sparrows wherever they may be 
found. The pamphlet is neatly gotten up, printed on good 
paper and the typography is almost faultless. A half tone of 
the author as a frontispiece adds to the interest of the paper. 
— L, J- 

Chapman's Bird Studies With a Camera* 

It is seldom that a book has been so opportunely placed 
before the public. The study of birds with a camera is the 
youngest child of Ornithology, but already it gives abundant 
promise of a development which can accomplish nothing less 
than a complete revolution of a world-wild attitude toward the 
birds. The author of this little book has spared neither time 



*Bird Studies | With a Camera | with introductory chapters | on the outfit and meth- 
ods | of the bird photographer | By Frank M. Chapman | Assistant Curator of Vertebrate 
Zoology in the American Museum of Natural History, and author of Handbook of the 
Birds of Eastern North America, Bird-Life, etc. | with over one hundred photographs 
from nature by the author. | New York. | D. Appleton and Company, | 1900. [ Si. 75. 
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nor study to the development of this new method of bird 
studies, and is therefore able to anticipate the needs of bird 
students who would use the camera if they but knew how to 
begin. 

After an introduction in which bird photography is describ- 
ed as " the use of the camera as an aid in depicting the life 
histories of birds," some unanswerable arguments upon "the 
scientific value of bird photography," and " the charm of bird 
photography " contrasted with the sportsman's apparent pleas- 
ure in killing the birds, the author gives a careful and clear 
statement of what the bird photographer's outfit should con- 
sist of and the methods he should employ to attain the greatest 
degree of success. ' ' The camera — The lens — The shutter — 
The tripod — Plates — Blinds — Sundries," are all discussed from 
the standpoint of one who has had large experience not as a 
professional photographer but as a bird photographer. The 
discussion of methods covers ' ' Haunts — Seasons — Nests and 
eggs — Young birds — Adult birds, ' ' from large experience with 
the camera. 

After discussing the outfit and methods, the author pro- 
ceeds to illustrate concretely in ten chapters what can be ac- 
complished in bird studies in all sorts of situations and under 
all sorts of circumstances. The 110 illustrations, frontispiece, 
tailpiece and twelve initial illustrations are all the work of the 
camera and are a picture gallery of more than usual interest 
not to say an education in phases of bird life. 

The table of contents will better illustrate the wideness of 
the field covered in the text than could be done otherwise. 
" Bird photography begins at home, The Chickadee — a study 
in black and white, The L,east Bittern and some other reed 
inhabitants, Two Herons, Where Swallows roost, Two days 
with the Terns, Perce and Bonaventure, The Magdalens, Bird 
Rock, Life on Pelican Island, with some speculations on the 
origin of bird migration." The 214 pages of text are full of 
information both photographic and ornithologic. The book 
should be in every library where it is desired to create interest 
in the birds among the children as well as among older persons. 
The book is written in Mr. Chapman's clear and pleasing style, 
the type is large and clear-cut, the paper heavy enamel upon 
which the illustrations show sharp details, and the typography is 
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almost perfect. The book is a distinct addition to ornithology 
and a much needed guide to the art of bird photography. — L. J. 

Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists' Union. 

In the distribution of this collection of papers the Nebraska 
Ornithologists' Union has vindicated its right to exist. Its 
members are not content to stop with a complete list of the 
birds of their state, but are engaged in the study of habits and 
characteristics. Their object is to advance our knowledge of 
birds along all lines. 

In the President's Address, "Ornithology in Nebraska," 
Prof. Lawrence Bruner makes a strong plea for the protection 
of the birds by the sure method of introducing bird studies 
into the public schools of the state. There follow four papers 
which partake of the nature of local lists with annotations. 
The first, " A Tweny-three Years' Record Kept by Dr. A. L. 
Child of Plattsmouth, Neb.," by Dr. R. H. Wolcott ; "Ad- 
ditional Notes and Observation on the Birds of Northern 
Nebraska," by Rev. J. M. Bates ; "The Bird Fauna of the 
Salt Basin, Near Lincoln," by Mr. J. S. Hunter; "Some 
Bird Notes from the Upper Elkhorn," by Mr. Merritt Cary. 
"Some Notes on the Nesting of the Raptores of Otoe 
County, Nebraska," by Mr. M. A. Carriker, Jr., treats of the 
ten species which are known to the author to breed in the state. 
"How to Popularize Ornithology," by Mr. Wilson Tout, is 
discussed from the standpoint of a teacher, urging the import- 
ance of education as a means of saving the birds from wanton 
destruction and of bringing before the people the debt we owe 
to the birds. In making " A Plea for the English Sparrow," 
Mr. Lawrence Skow, a native of Denmark, endeavors to show 
that the Sparrow has a distinct right to life and unlimited in- 
crease. Not many Americans will agree with Mr. Skow on 
this point. The last paper, ' ' Suggestions as to an Accurate 
and Uniform Method of Recording Observations," by R. H. 
Wolcott, will be read with much interest by all field students 
of the birds. The author would give absolute values to the 
terms commonly used — abundant, common, etc. — thus secur- 
ing absolute uniformity in observations from all field workers. 
It is a step in the right direction. Such a scheme, however, 
while a boon to the earnest bird student, would scarcely be 



